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his issue marks the 10th year of Barrilla and though it is un- 

common for a publication to celebrate anniversaries, we feel 
that a passing mention about it is in order, not as a means of crowing 
about our accomplishments for the last decade but more in giving 
tribute to those responsible for its birth. 


As in the case of its parent-entity — the Money Museum, 
Barrilla would not be a reality without the support of the late 
Governor Gregorio S. Licaros who, in his message in the maiden 
issue of July 1974, hoped that the publication will “‘project the 
many interesting facets of money, not in its commonplace meaning, 
but as an article of artistic and historical value’’. Until the end of his 
term seven years later, he witnessed Barrilla developed from a mere 
in-house publication to one that is now recognized worldwide as the 
authoritative source of Philippine numismatic data. 


The full support of management notwithstanding, we believe 
that Barrilla and to a larger extent, the Money Museum, may not be 
what they are today without the dedication of the husband and 
wife team — Drs. Benito and Angelita Legarda who literally were 
the “architects” of the Money Museum and the first co-editors of 
Barrilla (1974-80). Their diverse professional interests (he being then 
the CB deputy governor for research with a Ph.D. from Harvard and 
she, a practicing pediatrician) were reconciled by a common deno- 
minator — numismatics, thus, it is not surprising to hear them 
claim that the Money Museum (including Barrilla, of course) is a 
“labor of love’’. Their departure for the United States in 1981 when 
Beniting, as he is fondly called, assumed a senior position at the 
I.M.F. in Washington, D.C. was a loss for Philippine numismatics — 
a loss that has never been so greatly felt than at the Money Museum. 


But the “torch had been passed” and the present staff, though 
hampered by a dearth of local numismatic writers, soaring printing 
costs and reduced budgetary outlays, was able to put out the Barrilla 
during the last three years albeit in a reduced frequency. 


To the triumvirate, we dedicate this issue. A.D.M. 





FIRST PAPER CURRENCY 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 


By Carlos Quirino 


he first bank notes issued in the 

Philippines were those made for the 
Banco Espanol-Filipino de Isabel in 
1852. Although it was not a government 
corporation, the Banco was the only 
entity to issue paper money during the 
entire Spanish regime. It might not be 
amiss here to glance at conditions that 
led to its issuance and the establishment 
of the first commercial bank in the is- 
lands. 

The first financial institutions in the 
country were the Obras Pias, religious 
houses that had amassed capital from 
bequests of the early Spanish residents 
in Manila. The moneys thus gathered 
were used to finance the galleon trade 
that plied between Acapulco in Mexico 
and Manila. They also loaned money to 
traders engaged in the China, Coromandel 
(Eastern India) and Indonesian com- 
merce — but at lower rates of interest 
since the risks were not so great. These 
eleemosynary institutions charged as high 
as 50 per cent interest for voyages to 
Acapulco, while ventures to India were 
charged from 16 to 22 per cent, and 
those to China from 12 to 16 percent. 

The Obras Pias were performing the 
task of marine insurance companies and 
commercial banks by financing much 
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of the operations of the Manila-Aca- 
pulco galleons in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The high premium 
on advances was in reality a required 
return or profit on investment, rather 
than interest on loans as it is generally 
understood today. 

The leading religious institution at that 
time was the Hermandad de la Miseri- 
cordia, or Brotherhood of Mercy, which 
was founded in 1596. Other charitable 
institutions were the San Juan de Dios 
founded by the Hospitallers of St. John, 
and the tertiary branch of St. Francis, a 
branch of the Franciscan order. Between 
1734 and 1766 these institutions inves- 
ted a total of P3,317,787 in the galleon 
trade. The success of these pious houses 
spurred other convents and religious 
entities to engage in the same business, 
such as the cathedral chapter of Manila, 
the Dominican, Recollect and Jesuit 
orders and others. 

The cessation of the Acapulco-Manila 
trade in 1815 diminished the volume of 
business of the Obras Pias, while the 
appearance of foreign commission houses 
at that time cut in sharply on their 
activities. Among these foreign firms 
were Butler, Sykes & Co., Ker & Co., 
Holliday, Wise & Co., all managed by 


British nationals, and the American 
houses of Peele, Hubbell & Co, and Rus- 
sell, Sturgis & Co, 

The Obras Pias, which had existed 
in Spain centuries earlier than in the 
Islands, was apparently in disfavor with 
the central government in Madrid, for 
they competed unduly with private 
individuals in Spain who were engaged 
in the same business. A year after the 
arrival of the new Governor General, 
Antonio de Urbiztondo, Marquis of 
Solana, in 1851, he issued a decree eli- 
minating three out of four of the score 
of confraternities, and lumped _ the 
remaining institutions under the col- 
lective name of Obras Pias. Then he 
created the Banco Espamnol-Filipino de 
Isabel If on August 1, 1851. The ap- 
proval from Madrid, however, took 
several months, and the bank did not 
commence operations until nearly a 
year later, on May 1, 1852. 

The capital of the bank was placed 
at P400,000 divided into 2,000 shares 
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of #200 each. The Obras Pias was made 
to subscribe to one-half of these shares, 
while the otherhalf was available to the 
public. The shares of the former were 
made non-transferable and inalienable, 
while the shares of the latter could be 
sold or transferred in any manner al- 
lowed by law unless attached by a judi- 
cial decree. 

This was the first commercial bank 
in the Philippines. Foreign commercial 
banks, like the Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation and the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China, did 
not open their doors until the 1870s. 

Prior to the establishment of the 
Banco, a private financial firm was 
started in Manila by Francisco “Kiko” 
Rodriguez, a wealthy mestizo widower 
who had been deported to Spain toge- 
ther with Domingo Roxas, (scion of the 
Roxas, Ayala, Soriano and Zobel fami- 
lies) the three Bayot brothers, all officers 
in the colonial regiment, Presbyter 
Miguel Fernandez de Luna, master of 
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ceremonies of the Manila Cathedral, Jose 
Ortega, factor of the Compana Real 
de Filipinas, the government-owned tra- 
ding house, and Luis Rodriguez Varela, 
former mayor of Tondo and self-styled 
“El Conde Filipino”. These twenty- 
odd prominent residents of the city 
were suspected of disloyalty to the 
government, and exiled in 1823 under the 
broad powers of the governor-general 
to exile whoever he pleased without 
any hearing and much less a trial. After 
suffering great privations while in Spain 
— his properties had been placed under 
preventive embargo — Rodriguez ma- 
naged to escape to London where a 
Quaker community took pity on him. 
He became a Quaker and a British na- 
tional. All of the suspects were freed in 
due time and the embargo lifted. Soon 
after his return to Manila in 1828, he 
opened a firm that loaned money only 
to native and mestizo planters and small 
industrialists. He refused to speak any 
other language than English, and wore 
the quaint custom of Quakers in the 
Catholic Circles of Manila. The compe- 
tition he offered must have hurt the 
religious financial groups, for the au- 
thorities tried to deport him. But as he 
was a british subject and could not be 
shipped out without due cause, he re- 
mained a thorn on the side of the reli- 
gious orders. 

Another private banking house was 
opened some years later by Damaso Gor- 
richo, a wealthy Spaniard who had been 
educated in Paris. A_ third financial 
firm was started by Mariano Tuason, 
scion of the present Tuason family and 
whose father, a Chinese mestizo, origi- 
nally named Son Tua had raised a batta- 
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lion of loyal volunteers during the-British 
invasion of the Philippines. These three 
private firms had their names spelled 
banca rather than banco, a difference 
in terminology reflecting on the business 
they conducted—that is, to advance 
money against crops, discounting and 
making loans—whereas a banco would 
be in the business of accepting deposits, 
making loans and advances on bills of 
exchange and discounting, the true 
essence of commercial banking. All 
three private bancas eventually closed 
within a decade after the Banco Espajiol- 
Filipino started operations. 

Not until early in 1855 did the Madrid 
government release a decree authorizing 
the Banco to issue notes up to three- 
fourths of its subscribed capital, or a 
maximum of P300,000. Meanwhile, the 
bank was permitted to issue paper money 
for only #100,000, until such time that 
the capital stock was entirely subscribed. 
The bank therefore issued the following 
notes: 

250 notes, series A, 


Rie OW CREM x. yu) ale pegor's P 50,000 
500 notes, series B, 
SOT SIE e os Fb oo te 25 000 
600 notes, series C, 
=f et Tr a 15,000 
1 000 notes, series D. 
SLD Cae ae 2. i Gig ak Q 10,000 
SUMO 2 ln arabe Ne s4 kasd oc F 100,000 


No record can be found today as to 
where these notes were engraved and 
printed, although it is believed that 
they were made either in Paris or London 
by specialists in the field. The series all 
bore the date of the bank’s founding, 
and were signed personally by Carlos 


Groizard as the royal commissioner, 
Tomas Balbas as director and concur- 
rently general manager, and José Celis 
as cashier. Groizard was the third of the 
royal commissioners. Obviously each go- 
vernor general appointed his own man to 
this remunerative and prestigious post. 
Balbas had succeeded José Maria Tuason 
who had died from a heart attack. Tuason 
had managed successfully his father’s 
banca and was the best qualified to act 
as the first general manager of new 
Banco Espanol-Filipino. 

The notes were believed to have been 
ordered late in 1852, but were not signed 
by the three officials until the royal 
authorization was received in 1855, and 
most probably not released until that 
year or early the following year. These 
notes had two stubs to the left and 
right of the paper. The left stub con- 
tained the date of actual emission to the 
buyer or holder, together with his or her 
name. Incidentally, the bank has an 
incomplete set of these early paper cur- 
rencies issued under different dates, 
while the Central Bank of the Philippines 
acquired some years ago a set of the 
printer’s proof of the 1896 and 1904 
issues from a London antiquarian. The 
first 10-peso bank note, bearing the 
number 0001 was acquired by the late 
Santiago Freixas, president of the Bank 
of the PI from the grandson of Manager 
Tomas Balbas, who had. apparently 
treasured it as a souvenir of his admi- 
nistration. All these Spanish paper cur- 
rencies together with subsequent notes 
issued during the American regime, are 
kept in the steel vault of the bank. 

The four denominations varied in the 
color of the paper used: yellow for the 


P10, blue for the P25, pink for the 
P50, and white for the P200. The word- 
ing on the face of the papers stated 
that the bank “upon presentation of this 
note will pay the bearer .. . pesos fuertes.” 
The term “pesos fuertes’”’ meant Mexi- 
can or Spanish silver pesos, as differen- 
tiated from the debased peso circula- 
ting at that time in the Far East. The 
former was about two reales or 25 per 
cent higher in value than the latter. 
No wording appeared at the back of the 
notes for the 1852, 1865 and 1883 
series. 

To inform the Philippine public of 
the Queen’s decree approving the issuance 
of paper notes, Governor General Manuel 
Crespo on February 16, 1855, published 
a bando or proclamation which ap- 
peared for 20 consecutive days in the 
Official Gazette stating in part that all 
these notes had the device of the bank 
as a watermark, and bore the printed 
portrait of Queen Isabel II. Furthermore, 
“these notes shall be exchanged for gold 
or silver coins in the treasury of the 
bank on all days that are not official 
holidays, from 9 to 12 a.m.,” “the bearer 
shall be recognized as the owner of the 
note and no claims relating to notes lost 
or stolen will ge admitted;” “nor will 
the bank exchange notes presented with 
the number erased or the signatures or 
any other sign necessary for identification 
be erased or cancelled.” Heavy fines and 
imprisonment were to be meted counter- 
feiters. 

In June 1857 Governor General Fer- 
nando de Norzagaray opened money 
changer offices in Intramuros and the 
suburbs to relieve the coin shortage. 
The Treasurry soon ran out of coins, and 
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Final proof approved by Manager Eugenio del Saz Orozco of the Ten-Peso bank 
note of the Banco Espaiiol-Filipino issued in 1896. This and the 1904 notes were 


printed in London by Barclay & Fry Ltd. 


the offices closed. A royal decree of 
October 29, 1857, authorized the estab- 
lishment of the Casa de Moneda, but 
since the stamping and other machine- 
ries had to be secured from Europe, 
the mint was not opened until four 
years later, on March 19, 1861. 

The exact number of silver coins in 
circulation in the Philippines at that time 
has not been determined, but some two 
or three million pesos must have been 
on hand. When the imbalance of trade 
occurrred, this amount soon disappeared. 
The money crisis continued in 1858 and 
the Banco found it necessary to withdraw 
some of its notes from circulation as a 
temporary measure to prevent undue 
harm caused by the coin shortage. The 
bank began disbursing silver pesos in ex- 
change for its notes. Ten silver peso 
coins were exchanged for the lowest 
denomination, the 10-peso note, but 
only two for the 25-peso note, four 
for each 50-peso note, and eight for the 
200-peso note. This method forced 
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holders of notes with large denomina- 
tions to keep them, while the holders 
of the lowest denomination got their 
full value in silver coins. By this means, 
the bank was able to furnish its custo- 
mers with silver without their having to 
pay a discount. Private money changers 
had offered to exchange these notes 
with coins, but at a huge discount. 

“These coin disbursements were very 
detrimental to the institution,” said the 
bank’s annual report for 1858, “as they 
exhausted what little silver the bank 
had for its most peremptory needs, in 
addition to the loss involved in the 
acquisition of the silver, for which in- 
terest — which at times ran as high as 
30 per cent — had to be paid.” 

The resourceful Banco’s management, 
however, minimized the resulting loss in 
exchange by reissuing the notes that 
had been turned in with the printed 
stamp at the bank reading “Payable in 
silver or subsidiary gold coins.” Hol- 
ders of these reissued notes could then 


present them and were paid either in 
silver’ or gold without any charge. Inci- 
dentally, the great bulk of these notes 
circulated only in the city and its en- 
virons, in the area now known as Metro 
Manila. Provincial folks preferred to 
keep their savings in gold and silver 
coins rather than paper money. 

One of the periodic shortages of silver 
coins in the islands took place shortly 
after the first bank notes came out. 
Large importations of foreign goods 
in 1857 resulted in an imbalance of 
foreign trade, with the resulting local 
scarcity of coins. For the first time in 
many years, rice was not exported to 
China, and the local producers from 
Pangasinan and the [locos provinces 
were struck with half a million cavans 
of rice in their warehouses. To pay for 
the imports, large shipments of coins 
had to be sent abroad. Furthermore, 
government income was curtailed by the 
fact that no land taxes had been provided 
by law. Whatever expenditures the go- 
vernment had made had to be met 
with payment in specie. 

The abundance of raw gold from 
California was given as the excuse for the 
shortage of coins in- the archipelago, for 
it caused the price of that metal to 
plunge, and silver were exchanged for 
gold. To offset this reduction, colonial 
authorities even permitted the payment 
in gold of tobacco owned by the govern- 
ment under the monopoly existing at 
that time. 

Travelers to China had noted that 
Spanish silver coins with the bust of 
Carlos III and Carlos IV commanded 
a premium of from 10 to 12 per cent 
of its face value. Governor General Pavia 





Commemorative medal issued for the 
inauguration of Manila Mint, 1861. 


therefore recommended in 1854 that a 
Casa de Moneda be established in Manila 
for the purpose of minting special coins 
for the islands. The famous 8 reales, or 
“pieces-of-eight,” or Dos Mundos silver 
coins prevalent in the eighteenth centu- 
ry colonies of Spain were fast disap- 
pearing because of its high silver content. 
The then current silver coins came from 
Mexico, Peru, Colombia and_ Bolivia. 
They had been counterstamped with 
either F.7.° for Ferdinand VII, or Y.II. 
for Isabel II, to make them legal tender in 
the islands after the former colonies of 
Spain in South America had declared 
their independence in the 1820s. 
Governor Narciso Claveria had earlier 
ordered that silver coins of the 4, 2, 1 
and % real be admitted for circulation, 
“although they might contain Chinese 
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characters (chop marks) as long as the 
bust of His Majesty and the coat-of-arms 
of Spain can be distinctly recognized 
and do not contain holes or have their 
edges shaved.” Chop marks were made 
by Chinese money changers abroad to 
denote the genuiness and fineness of the 
coin thus marked. The provision against 
coins with holes or that ‘“‘were more or less 
worn out” was abrogated a fortnight 
later by the governor general. Apparent- 
ly, practically all the coins currently 
in circulation had these defects, and 
Claveria realized that to ban them would 
freeze all money transactions. 

The royal decree permitting the crea- 
tion of the bank included a provision 
as to how new bank notes were to be 
released and old ones to be disposed. 
Each of the series were to be bound in 
packets of 500 of each denomination. 
These packets were turned over to the 
bank cashier who would remove the outer 
stub for record purposes. Once worn 
out, the cashier had to gather them in 
totals of P5000, inform the general 
manager and hand him the list which 
would then be transmitted to the govern- 
ment authorities, who would decide on 
their substitution with new ones. The 
new notes were to have the same num- 
bers as the old ones, which were to be 
burned in the presence of government 
and bank officials. 

The Casa de Moneda began issuing 
gold coins of 4, 2 and | peso denomina- 
tions with the bust of Isabel II on the 
face, and the word ‘“‘Filipinas” at the 
bottom of the obverse under the coat-of- 
arms of Spain. The mint had been ins- 
tructed to use whatever gold coins of 
South American or foreign make were 
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available, and strike them into the new 
forms. Some 183,220 peices of the 
4-peso coins were struck in the first 
year, 264,661 of the 2-peso coins, and 
247,136 of the small (15 mm. in diame- 
ter) one-peso coins. Although more 
than 2,000,000 of these coins were 
struck from 1869 to 1874. they were 
all dated 1868. Collectors estimate that 
nearly five million and a half pesos 
worth of Isabel gold coins were struck 
by the Manila mint. 

Silver coins, issued first in 1864 
by the mint, consisted of 10, 20 and 50- 
centavo pieces. The output was limited, 
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Gold Coins of Isabela II 


and the value was based on the silver 
Mexican peso. 

“The economic tide which resulted 
in the eventual collapse of the local 
minting program initiated in the 1860s 
was a world-wide fall in the price of silver 
in relation to gold,” stated Aldo P. Bas- 
so, an avid Filipino-American coin 
collector. “As silver depreciated, Philip- 
pine gold pesos were exported or simply 
melted down in spite of government 
edicts.” 

In the 1870s and 1880s, there oc- 
curred another shortage of money in 
circulation. As a means of meeting the 
shortage, silver coins were struck in the 
Spanish mints for use in the colony. 
The largest such consignments, made 
around 1897, was P6,000,000 silver 
pesos struck in Madrid and marked 
“Islas Filipinas”. These carried the 
bust of the young King Alfonso XIII. 

The shortage of money was probab- 
ly caused by the far-flung results of the 
American civil war that occurred from 
1861 to 1865. Gold, which had been 
plentiful with the opening of the Cali- 
fornia mine fields during the preceding 
two decades, now zoomed in price. 
Quoted at P102.5 in 1862, the price 
rose to $170 the following year and to 
$285 the year after that. The money 
exchanges in Europe went wild. The 
balance of Philippine trade was adversely 
affected as the United States cut down 
its imports of hemp and sugar. The 
purchase of bills of exchange were 
suspended by the Banco which found 
itself — after some months — glutted 
with ready money. The situation was 
opposite of what it was in 1857-8. The 
managers of the Banco and other finan- 
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cial houses in Manila bought gold bullion 
at the average price of about P250 
an ounce, as a hedge against the further 
depreciation of silver. 

Stockholders of the Banco Espafiol- 
Filipino at a general meeting in 1863 
approved the increase in capital from 
P400,000 to P600,000. At about a year 
later a royal decree authorized this in- 
crease. But the Directors of the bank 
deemed it prudent to delay the increase 
until three years later, because of the 
excess of ready money in the islands. 
This decree also permitted the issuance 
of paper currency double its paid-up 
capital, with the same denominations and 
colors. Nevertheless, the new notes were 
not released until much later, although 
the date on the face of the paper bore 
the year 1865. 

The Spanish revolution of 1868, 
that caused the abdication of Isabel II, 
resulted in a decree issued by the Go- 
vernor General on Sept. 3, 1869, drop- 
ping the name of the Queen from the 
bank and from the bank notes it would 
thenceforth issue. The third issue of notes 
in 1883 therefore placed the new name 
of the corporation as simply “Banco 
Espanol-Filipino.” The sizes of the paper 
currency were also made smaller to fit 
the leather wallets of holders. The deno- 
minations of bills were increased by 
adding the 5 and 100-peso notes. The 
colors were now dark cream for the 
PS bill, yellow for the P10, blue for the 
P25, rose for the PSO, green fer dite 
P100, and white for the P200. 

A fourth issue of bills took place on 
June 1, 1896, the year when Andres 
Bonifacio started the Philippine Revo- 
lution. The armed conflict disrupted to 
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some extent the commercial life of 
the colony, but by the end of 1897, 
conditions had returned to normal. The 
firm of Barclay & Fry Ltd. of Southwalk 
Street, London, made the plates and 
printed notes which the manager, Euge- 
nio del Saz Orozco, personally super- 
vised. In one of the proof sets exhibited 
at the Money Museum of the Central 
Bank, his signature on the corrected 
proof appears on the stub. The right- 
hand stub apparently had been discon- 
tinued because it must have been found 
superfluous. 

The changes in sovereignty in 1898, 
from the Spanish to the American, raised 
the question of whether or not the Banco 
was still authorized to print notes for 
circulation. Commissioner Henry Ide of 
the Finance department claimed that the 
emission of circulating notes should be 
the exclusive privilege of the Insular 
Government, while the Banco insisted 
that the transfer of sovereignty did not 
nullify the privilege given it by the Spa- 
nish government. Ide demanded that 
$50,000 in cash or bonds be given by the 
bank to guarantee its notes still in circu- 
lation, and that a tax of half a per cent 
annually be imposed on such existing 
notes. 

Feeling that the sentiment of the 
American authorities were against them, 
the Banco began withdrawing its cir- 
culating notes in the amount of P400,000 
in 1900 and 463,720 in 1901, thus 
leaving about P180,000 outstanding in 
1902. 

Finally, the Congress of the United 
States passed a law on July 1, 1902, 
concerning the money circulating in the 
Philippines. The Banco was allowed to 
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continue printing paper currency to 
three times its paid-up capital, while the 
Insular Treasury was ordered to print the 
so-called Silver Certificates in the 2-, 5-, 
10- and 20- peso notes. Later, from 1906 
to 1916, the Treasury issued the higher 
denominations of 50, 100 and 500 pesos. 
The images appearing on the face of these 
certificates were those of Rizal, McKin- 
ley, Washington, Mayon Volcano, Law- 
ton, Magellan and Legazpi, respectively. 
A description of these notes, together 
with the amounts and dates issued, 
have been recorded by Neil Shafer in 
his “A Guide Book of Philippine Paper 
Money” published by ithe Whitman 
Publishing Co. of Racine, Wisconsin, in 
1964, These series were thus called be- 
cause they would be redeemed “‘in silver 
pesos or in gold coins of the US. in 
equivalent value.” 

These government notes were te- 
leased in October 1903, beating the 
Banco’s new notes issues by about eight 
months. The Banco’s new notes, dated 
June 1, 1904, omitted the word ‘fuertes” 
after the word “pesos’”. The same deno- 
minations as in previous issues appeared, 
except that the colors were changed as 
follows: light rose for the P5, dark blue 
for the P10, violet for the P25, green for 
the P50, yellow for the P100, and white 
for the P200. The signatures of the bank’s 
officers were now engraved on the plate 
itself, rather than individually affixed 
by hand on each note. These officers 
must have breathed a sigh of relief, for 
it saved them from having writer’s 
cramps. 

To accelerate the retirement of the old 
Banco currency, the government offered 
a 10 per cent bonus to holders if ex- 
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changed with the new silver certificates. 
Naturally, there was a rush to exchange 
tre lel certificates for the new. Tits 
explains why the Spanish issues of the 
Banco are such rarities today. 

The Spanish colonial government 
issued Treasury notes on April 26, 1877, 
when it found itself short of funds, and 
made these 25-peso notes available as 
security for loans on a four per cent 
interest of their value. At about this 
time, the Banco had more than half a 
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1e and seal of the BPI, and printing 
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its printer in the United States during the 
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| the notes of the bank of th 


million pesos in bank notes in circula- 
tion and was preparing to increase the 
amount to P800.000 — which it did in 
1883. More notes were issued in the next 
dozen years. 

The arrival of the Americans in May 
1898 resulted in a “run” on all Manila 
banks, as depositors withdrew their 
money in silver and gold coins. After 
all, they reasoned out, bank notes were 
just so much paper while silver and gold 
would always retain their basic value. 
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Some P800,000 were taken out from 
the banks. 

In August, just before the Americans 
entered the Walled City, another “run” 
took place, involving around two or 
three hundred thousand pesos. Three 
months later, in November 1898, a third 
“run” took place that lasted for about 
two or three days, and involved a total 
of about P150,000. A record was kept 
of such notes and these were burned from 
time to time by the bank officials in the 
procedure prescribed by its charter. As 
of July 1901, the total issues outstanding 
in the lower denominations totaled 
P192,000, while the total amount of 
paper money in circulation as of Sept- 
ember 1901 was P2,154,450. 

The panic conversion of banknotes 
into coins in 1898 almost ruined ihe 
Banco Espafiol-Filipino. The two Eng- 
lish banks, the Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corp. and the Chartered Bank, 
agreed to honor the paper currency of 
the Banco to the extent of P300,000 
im order t@ clteel, tlie seare. The ex- 
change from paper to silver was limited 
to the two smallest denomination notes, 
so that holders of the larger denomina- 
tions were stuck with their notes and had 
to wait for better times. 

The controversy between the Banco 
and the insular government regarding the 
issuance of banknotes was finally re- 
solved by the Philippine Commission 
(the legislative body) when it passed 
mea. No. 190 on Octover 17, 1907, 
which authorized the issuance of a 
maximum of P9,000,000. The amount 
of the release depended upon the amount 
of paid-in capital. The corporate exist- 
ence was extended for 25 years, starting 
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in January 1903, renewable at the request 
of the stockholders. The bank’s name, 
however, was anglicized to “The Bank of 
the Philippine Islands.” The 1908 series 
of the Banco retained the old name, but 
beginning 1912 the anglicized name 
appeared on all paper currencies it issued. 
A description of these and subsequent 
series, including the color of the paper 
used and the signatures of the oificials 
involved, appear in Shafer’s book. Inci- 
dentally, the Bank of the PI in these 
series (1912, 1920, 1928, and 1933) 
used the image of a buxom Spanish lady 
on its face, in different attires and poses, 
while only the name of the bank and the 
amount of the note were printed at the 
back. The seal of the bank remained 
the same, printed on the face of each 
note. 

The Philippine National Bank, which 
celebrates this year its 68th anniversary, 
began issuing its own bank notes from 
1916 to 1925 in various denominations. 
The critical shortage in coins during the 
first World War forced the PNB to issue 
emergency circulation notes in 10-, 20-, 
and 50 centavos and in the one-peso 
denomination in September and No- 
vember of 1917. This one-peso note 
was the first of its kind issued in the 
Islands, preceding the regular one-peso 
notes of the insular government by a 
year. 

The shortage in coins musthave also 
affected the issuance of PNB notes, 
for it overprinted a part of the 5-, 10-, 
and 20-peso 1912 notes of the Bank 
of the PI, by blacking out the name of 
the latter and printing its own name at 
the back. The names of President Ve- 
nancio Concepcion, and Cashier S. Mer- 
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cado, replaced those of Jonathan S. 
Hord and Domingo Garcia, respective- 
ly. These BPI and PNB notes are con- 
sidered by collectors as of the highest 


rarity, onapar with the early Spanish 
series. 
The last series of paper currency 


issued by the Bank of the Philippine 
Islands occurred in 1933, because in 
January 1943 the corporate life of the 
BPI expired under Act No. 3330 of the 
Philippine Legislature. Chairman Jorge 
B. Vargas of the Philippine Executive 
Commission issued Executive Order 
No. 111 on Dec. 12, 1942, requiring 
the withdrawal of the outstanding notes 
of the BPI by having it deposit #100,000 
the following January and #300,000 a 
year later in 1944, Since the bank’s 
vaults were bulging with Japanese mili- 
tary scrip, the bank obtained the permis- 
sion of the Commissioner of Finance 
to deposit with the Insular Treasury an 
additional 800,000 for the redemption 
of the last of its circulating notes that 
it had issued for the past 90 years. 
President Jose P. Laurel of the second 
Philippine Republic issued Proclamation 
No. 5 calling for the withdrawal of such 
notes and fixed the deadline at 90 days 
in Metro Manila and 180 days in the 


provinces. Laurel stated that only 
P1 350,000 of such notes were still 
outstanding, and since this amount had 
already been deposited by the bank with 
the National Treasurer, the government 
assumed any obligation of redeeming 
them. However, the government would 
not assume any obligation with regards 
to notes still extant (estimated at P70, 
097.50) issued under the name of the 
Banco Espafiol-Filipino. Presumably, 
these had already been redeemed during 
the first decade of the American occupa- 
tion of the Islands, or had been lost or 
destroyed during the Philippine Revolu- 
tion and the Philippine-American war. 


Meanwhile, the Japanese military 
authorities began to turn out their scrip 
in the billions of pesos, thus increasing 
inflation to unprecedented heights. What 
happened to these notes, and to the paper 
currency after the second World War is 
another story. But after 1933, the oldest 
commercial bank in the Philippines 
ceased to print and issue bank notes. 
During the period of nearly 90 years, 
the paper currency of the Bank of the 
Philippine Islands had served well in the 
development of the economy of the 
country. U1 


It isn’t hard to live on a small salary if you don’t spend too much 
money in trying to keep it a secret. - Copper’s Weekly 
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— The Numismatist 
August, 1956 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE ROUND COUNTER. 


STAMPS ON THE 


PHILIPPINE COINAGE 


OF 1832-1837 


By Frank F. Gilboy 


BACKGROUND DATA 


On the 13th of October 1828, Don 
Mariano Ricafort, Captain General of the 
Philippine Islands, a sub-division of the 
Vice-Royalty of Mexico, issued an edict 
introducing a system of marking the 
“pesos y onzas de oro” produced by the 
“provincias insurectas y gobiernos revo- 
lucionarios” of the South American 
continent so that such inflammatory 
words as “Republica”, “Independiente” 
and ‘‘Libre”, should be obliterated. The 
mint’s heavy machinery flattened out the 
designs of the offending coinage and 
tried to conceal any remaining traces 
by impressing (Manila - 1828) on one 
side and the Spanish arms on the other 
within the reassuring legend “Habilitado 
por el Rey N.S.D. Fernando VII’, sur- 
rounded both by a wide serrated border. 
The local authorities clung to the rather 
vain hope that by such methods they 
might suppress the dissemination of 
knowledge of the announcement made 
nineteen years before of their “Union 
y Libertad” by the rebel Provincias del 
Rio de la Plata, of the ‘“‘Union y Fuerza” 
proclaimed by Chile Independiente fif- 
teen years before, of the ‘“‘Libertad Ame- 
ricana”’ achieved thirteen years previous- 
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ly by Nueva Granada, of the stand made 
by Peru a decade earlier “Por la Virtud 
y la Justicia”, of the message ‘Libre, 
Cresca, Fecunda” broadcast by the Re- 
publica del Centro de America only 
eight years before and the even more 
recent sober avowal of Bolivia that it 
was already ‘Libre por la Constitucion”’. 
More realistically, Don Mariano desired 
to assist commerce and agriculture in 
his domain by assuring it of a reliable 
medium of exchange, especially when 
so much of it moved swiftly into China, 
Bengal and other western markets, and 
when forgeries “procedente de Bir- 
mingham” had to be guarded against. 

It was not long before the strain of 
the work entailed by the rolling and 
stamping of the large ““Manila’’ die caused 
the machinery to break down, an event 
perhaps to be associated with the fact 
recorded by Dr. Gilbert Perezand Mr. 
Aldo P. Basso! that private Chinese 
contractors with little technical back- 
ground, were in charge of minting proce- 
dures from 1771 dirotigh 1835. The 
wide border was abandoned, but this did 
little to ameliorate the situation. By 
the close of the year, the end was in 
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sight. The counterstamps of (Manila - 
1829) and (Manila - 1830) are extreme- 
ly rare and none is known for 1831 or 
1832 although it was not until the 27th 
of October in the latter year that Don 
Pascual Enrile, the new Governor of the 
Islands, revivified the “oficina de resel- 
los” replacing the more elaborate pro- 
cedure by a simple punch. Coins were 
to be marked with a crown and the subs- 
chiptién F.7.° in @ “piequefio ovalo”, 
and it is somewhat ironic that this was 
to be used to validate coins disfigured 
by the chopmarks stamped on them with 
exactly the same purpose by Chinese 
traders. Though the ‘ovalo” appeared 
to be a circle, except in that remarkable 
Milan piece of 1809 from the Sastre 
collection which Don F. Xavier Calico? 
argued persuasively to be a pattern, the 
remainder held. Then two years later, 
on the 4th of September 1834, Don Pas- 
cual extended the arrangements to in- 
clude very worn and even perforated 
coins, specifying that these had to be 
stamped on both sides of the hole!* 





*JTt is likely that the 
these were “arras”. the thirteen coins 
usually presented by the groom to the 
bride aut the wedding ceremony as a to- 
ken of his endowing her with “all his 
worldly wealth”, In the Philippines it 
was customary for these to be holed and 
strung together to make their handling 
easier, and they were frequently worn 
thereafter as a necklace. As they often 
represented the total savings of the young 
pair, there was a public outcry when 
they were declared illegal tender. The 
Governinent accepting the justice of the 
plaint made these special arrangements 
to counterstamp them “Cuya operacion 
sera gratis”’. 
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majority of 


Three months later, on the 20th of 
December, the Governor prescribed that 
the ‘“F.7.°” should be replaced by 
“YI.” The news of Ferdinand’s death, 
which occurred on the 29th of Septem- 
ber the year before, had, at long last, 
reached the Islands. 

The final edict affecting the issue was 
promulgated by yet a third Captain- 
General, Don Antonio Salazar, who, on 
the 3lst of March 1837, ordered the 
practice to cease forthwith, even though 
it seemed to have been effective in keep- 
ing the counterstamped coins within the 
archipelago, for Dr. de Jesus? had 
confirmed that none seemed to have 
appeared in China or Formosa where 
old Mexican and Latin-American coins 
still abound. 

The only other important facts relate 
to the sea voyage and the first concerns 
the duration of the passage from Barra 
de Navidad (Acapulco) and Callao to 
Manila in the early 19th century. 

In the Spanish Seaborne Empire, 
J.H. Parry* tells us that two hundred 
years earlier, the East-West journey took 
between eight and ten weeks with favor- 
able winds, though the return, when 
ships had to head far North and had 
generally to reckon with beating against 
the contrary trades, lasted from four to 
seven months. There had been some 
improvements in ship design and navi- 
gational aids between then and _ the 
1830’s, but they had not been dramatic 
judging by the performance of Darwin’s 
“Beagle” in 1835°, Extrapolating from 
her 150 nautical miles a day regularly 
accomplished when winds were propi- 
tious, an average voyage would seem to 
have taken about 56 days out from 
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Acapulco or Callao — seven weeks would 
be possible but rare.* This assumption 
is corroborated by Jose P. Bantug’s 
statement that the “viaje duraba sola- 
mente de cuarenta a sesenta dias” and 
though he gives no dates for such 
voyages, the context relates to the ‘“‘Nao 
de Manila”. 

The second fact is that the Spanish 
ealleon, the famous “Nao de Manila” 
ceased to make its annual trip starting in 
1815 when the trade was taken over by 
private individuals with the result that 
from this date, there might be several 
voyages made each year.’ From these 
two circumstances it follows that, given 
favorable conditions it would have been 
possible for a coin to travel from Peru 
or Mexico to Manila within two months 
of its minting, and consequently rela- 
tively easy for one from any South 
American mint within a year. The further 
implications will be discussed shortly. 


INITIAL INVESTIGATIONS 


A. Embarking on a detailed exarn- 
ination of the countermarks, every pos- 
sibility of variation had to be envisaged. 
There were obviously several different 
shapes of crowns, some rounder, others 
more angular, some cruder, others more 
elegant, some larger, others smaller. So 
these were listed and divided into their 
separate groups. Particularly noticeable 
was a type with rough rudimentary base 
(a) as compared with a neater, more 
balanced variety (b): — 





* “The voyage lasted from forty to 
sixty da@ges.”’ 
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b 


The arcs and central ovals separating 
the pearls also varied widely and joined 
the base at differing points e.g.: — 


B. The actual calligraphy of the up- 
per indexes shows numerous divergences, 
much more marked in the case of F.7.° 
than in the more rectillinear Y. II., so 
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that in many cases, the form of a defaced crown can be deduced from the shape of 
the index. Five major varieties of the former are discernible, namely :— 


i>. Seta 
Ba ae 


ea 


The Y.II. cipher reveals a wealth of variations though none so distinct and classifiable 
as those of Ferdinand, and always tending to shade one into another by imperceptible 
degrees. Thus the major kinds of Y are:— 


ee a 
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aad of Fase: -- 


AVIAN TEL 


whicl) permit of further subdivisions by such serif variations as:— — 


SP Se ee 


and 


ey LEO 


and, when account is taken of the position of the stops vis-a-vis the letters and figures, 
as for instance :— 


TIL YIT YIL 


it is clear that the permutations and combinations are infinite. 
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C. The widths of the epigraphs and the diameter of the circles also vary extensive- 
ly. Though, again, this is much less in the case of the Ferdinand than of the Isabelline 
counterstamps, nevertheless both are classifiable. The former crown’s widths range 
from 5 to 6.2 mm against the latter’s 4 to 6.8 mm. In fact the latter readily fall into 


three categories as: — 


Width F.7.°percentage _Y.II. percentage 
Small 


4to49 
Medium 5 to 5.9 
Large 6t06.9 


19 
58 
33 





The size of the circles in which these appear are: 


Diameter F.7.° percentage _Y.II. percentage 


Small 8 to 8.9 10 


Medium 9 to9.9 Bi 


larg  10:to 1019 38 


pr 


The 33% large circles contain 26% 
large, 74% medium crowns 
57% medium circles contain 12% 
large, 88% medium crowns 
10% small circles contain only 
medium crowns. 


YAY. 


The 4% large circles contain 30% 
large, 70% medium crowns 
72% medium circles contain 12% 
small, 61 medium, 27% large 
crowns 
24% small circles contain 42% 
small, 35% medium, 23% large 
crowns 
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24 
72 
4 





It is clear therefore that there is a very 
rough correlation between the diameter 
of the circles and the widths of the 
crowns, but that there are many except- 
ions which do nothing to prove, or to 
test, any rule. 

As compared with a F.7.° 10.7mm 
circle appropriately enclosing a 6.3mm 
crown, there are 10.6mm circles contain- 
ing 5.8 and 5.9mm crowns. Contrasting 
with an 8.7mm circle encompassing a 
5.7mm crown, there are 8.8mm circles 
with 5.2mm crown, and one of 8.7mm 
with a large 6mm crown within; and 
again 10.5mm circles hold crowns ranging 
from 5.3 to 6mm in width. 
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The case differs little in the succeeding reign. As compared with such admirable fits 
as:— 


Circle Diameter Crown Width 
8mm 4.3mm 












We find such incongruities as: — 


Circle Crown 


8.2mm 48mm & Iram § Pesan 
8.3mm 4.3mm 8.6mm 5.2mm 
8.6mm 4.2mm Steawn ot 
8.9mm 4, 4.6, 4.8mm on 6, 6.7mm 
10.14mm 6.3mm 


9.8mm 5, 5.3, 6.6mm 
10mm 49mm 





| 10.2mm 6.3mm 


D. Finally and perhaps most obvious of all are the so-called ‘Pearl’ or ‘“‘Jewel” 
variations, and even a little research demonstrates that these fall readily into cate- 
gories. In Ferdinand’s reign the arrangements seemed to be fourfold:— 
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though these could be increased if one accepted more variations in the shape of the 


central jewel. 
In Isabella’s they were fivefold: — 


But should these be considered on their 
own? or in combination with shapes of 
the crown base? and/or of the dividing 
arcs? and/or with the epigraphs? since 
for example F'’7.° and F7° were always 
associated with particular arrangements 
of ‘pearls’. 


REVIEW 


In such investigations, a vast number 
of facts and observations were accumula- 
ted, so that it became difficult at times 
to see the wood for the trees so much so 
that I was inclined to concur with Ban- 
tug’s conclusion that “El tipo y la varie- 
dad de las coronas enlos diferentes 


ae 


Aue 
“(3(I):): 


sa > ‘ a 


cunos son tantas y tan variadas que el 
asunto se prestaria para una investigacion 
mas cuidadosa pero que nunca ha entrado 
en nuestros calculos meternos por esos 
vericuetos, que son demasiado escabrosos 
y de poco provecho practico.” (“There 
are so many differing dies with distinct 
and varied crowns that the topic would 
warrant a more careful investigation, 
but it has never entered our mind to 
venture into a pathless desert, that be- 
sides being too rough, has little practical 
value.) The time had surely come to 
stand back and take an objective look, 
to see whether the application of some 
simple grid could cause them to fall 
into place and substitute for a fascinating 
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chaos a more intelligible order. Did the 
secret — if secret there was — lie in the 
position of the stops as in the medieval 
Venetian coinage? or in some mint or 
privy marks such as those used by the 
British before dating came into fashion 
with ths Restoration? Were there secret 
marks as the French once had? Moreover, 
what could be the object of the varia- 
tions? 

This final question was the guide to 
the solution of the problem. As early as 
1497 another Ferdinand and another 
Isabella had stipulated on the 13th of 
June that “Cada ensayador haga poner 
en cada pieza una senal suya por donde 
se conozca quien hizo el ensaie de aquella 
moneda.”” (Each assayer must have 
his mark put on every coin so that it 
might readily be known who assayed 
it.) The practice, once initiated in main- 
land Spain, was followed faithfully there 
and in the Colonies, until 1850/51 
when reliance began to be placed on 
dates only, as had been the practice 
elsewhere. But in the far-flung Philip- 
pines of the 1830's, the rudimentary 
mint was run by private Chinese con- 
tractors and did not become official 
until the 19th of March 1861. More- 
over, apart from that universal quartillo 
of cerca 1770 and which seems to have 
been minted in Mexico, it struck only 
copper coinage from the earliest barril- 
las of 1728, through the quartos of 1771 
onwards and the octavos of 1773, so that 
the first major coinage the authorities 
had to deal with was the silver duro from 
mainland America and there was no 
tradition whatsoever of placing assayer’s 
initials on coins. Indeed it is doubtful 
whether a qualified or experienced as- 
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sayer existed in the archipelago. Certainly 
an “F” had often appeared to the left 
of the date on the octavos and quartos 
from 1798, occasionally accompanied by 
a“C or “R” to the right and frequently 
by “M™, “MA”, or “MAN” (obviously 
Manila mint marks), but whether this 
“F”* referred to an assayer must be 
highly doubtful. First, it continued when 
MR appeared at the end of the obverse 
legend on the 1, 2, and 4 quartos of 
1834 and 1835, and secondly the mother 
country — Spain — had no assayers’ 
initials on the copper coinage before 
1866, and then it was a brief and spora- 
dic occurrence; nor has the significance 
of the MR yet been definitely estab- 
lished. However this may be, it can be 
truly affirmed that there was no tradi- 
tion of assayers’ initials on the coins 
before 1832; on the other hand coins 
had been dated from that first barrilla 
of 1728. Moreover, the Spaniards, both 
at home and abroad had long attached 
great importance to such dates. They 
changed these on dies with the advent 
of every new year. Back in 158610 | 
Philip II] had stressed the need to date 
silver and gold pieces, a practice that 
had been carried out sporadically be- 
fore, and this stipulation was obeyed 
in Mexico from 1600, in Potosi from 
1617, in Santa Fe, from 1627 and in 
Lima from 1659 — after the Real Cedula 
of the 17th of February 1651 issued by 
his drunken vicious grandson Philip 
IV. Replying, on the 14th of August 
the following year to this exhortation 


*The proximity might suggest, consi- 
dered in conjunction with the ‘Af’’ 
“Filipinas ”’. 
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for the dating to be carried out with 
“eran distincion y claridad’’, the Mexi- 
can Virrey, the Conde Salvatierra, stated 
that it was being done “para que se 
conociese en todo tiempo el ensayador 
que la habia hecho. (So that the assayer 
responsible for it might always be 
known.)!! So long as adequate re- 
cords were kept, it served the same 
purpose as the initials, although both 
systems were used on Spanish gold and 
silver concurrently for centuries before 
the initials were finally omitted. The 
Philippines, however, had but the one 
system and when the dating of the 
Manila - 1828, Manila - 1830, became 
impossible through the breakdown of the 
machinery, the question that had to 
be faced was how the _ responsibility 
for approving the silver imports could 
be assigned in any subsequent inquiry. 
Only by variations in the form of the 
counterstamp: and, if this were so, then 
changes would have to be made annual- 
ly. From the decrees it was clear that 
the King’s mandate ran into three calen- 
dar years — two months and five days of 
1832, the full year of 1833 and all but 
eleven days of 1834. The Queen enjoyed 
a little longer, breaking into four calen- 
dar years, namely the remaining eleven 
days of 1834, all 1835 and 1836 and 
three months of 1837. This implied a 
maximum of three varieties of counter- 
stamp in the closing years of Ferdinand’s 
reign from 1832 to 1834, and four in Isa- 
bella’s from 1834 to 1837. How there- 
fore, could the number of Givesgent 
counterstamps be reduced to seven or 
thereabouts? With this question the 
penny dropped. The only way to solve 
the problem was by approaching it from 
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the far end as it were — not by listing all 
the possible varieties, but by using the 
magic number 7 as a sort of Procrustes’ 
bed in selecting those varieties which 
would fit. 


SOLUTION AND AFTERMATH 


Clearly the sole criterion which would 
reduce the Ferdinand counterstamp to 
3 was the number of pearls. Disregarding 
the unique Durango duro, only the three 
arrangements sketched above (lllustra- 
fion..ch p. 2)) cemained, and tey 
can be represented numerically as 54-1 
(.)4-5, 54-1 (1)4-5, and  5-4-2-4-5, 
or more briefly 54-., 54-1 and 5-4-2. 
Could the Isabellina five represented 
numerically as 54-3, 54-1, 5-3-1, 5-3-2 
and 5-2-2, be similarly reduced? A 
close examination showed that the 5-3-2 
and 5-2-2 crowns had much in common. 
They seemed to be used in similar cir- 
cumstances, particularly on coins of 
1836, and were notably small and com- 
pact, with a width of between 4 and 
4.8mm, as against the 5.6mm of the 
others. So for the purpose of an exercise 
at least it would be reasonable to con- 
sider them as one. 

If each year had its individual crown, 
clearly the next step was to assign to 
each year its own. Assuming that the 
counterstamp was changed annually and 
bearing in mind that a coin could travel 
from a continental mint to Manila within 
two months, though more was likely, 
then: - 1. All F.7.° counterstamps on 
1834 hosts should have similar crowns. 
2. All F.7.° counterstamps on 1833 
hosts could show that of 1834 with per- 
haps a few of 1833. 3. All F.7.° counter- 
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stamps on 1832 and earlier hosts could 
show that of 1834, 1833 or 1832. 4. All 
Y.II. counterstamps on 1837 hosts 
should have similar crowns, i.e. of 1837. 
5. All Y.Il. counterstamps on 1836 
hosts could show one of two types, 1836 
or 1837. 6. All Y II. counterstamps on 
1835 hosts could show one of three 
types, 1837, 1836, or 1835. 7. All Y.IL 
counterstamps on 1834 and earlier hosts 
couid show one of four types, 1837, 
1836, 1835 or 1834. 8. Holed coins 
could have the F.7.° counterstamp of 
1834, but more probably one of the 
Y.IIJ. counterstamps. 

As corollaries, it followed that there 
were likely to be relatively few coins 


Ee.° 


1832 
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bearing the YI]. counterstamps of 1834 
since it was only in use for eleven days, 
though they were at the end of the year; 
and extremely few 1837 with the Y_II. 
counterstamp as it was only in use for 
three months, of which two could be ta- 
ken up in the coin’s passage from Latin 
American mint to the “oficina de resel- 
los’. There should not be many 1832 
hosts with the F.7.° 1832 counter- 
stamp as that was only in service for sixty 
four to sixty five days, though these were 
at the year’s end so that coins had ample 
time to travel to Manila. 

The exercise proved remarkably suc- 
cessful and the results were: — 





1834 
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1837 


By and large the results are self-attesting 
and all collectors can make their own 
checks. There are two slight controls 
that might serve in part to verify the 
conclusions. The first is that famous 
1837 Nor-Peruano coin of the ‘Silver 
Dollar’ saloon which should bear the 
5-3-2(TV) counterstamp, if it be genuine 
and my theory correct; as should the 
Cuzco coin reported to be of the same 
date. The second is that mentioned 


rye 


23% 
10% 


67% 


1832 
1833 


1834 


Other pertinent statistics are: — 


Date of host* 


1832 
1833 





'-42- 2a 


above, and which naturally refers only 
to the counterstamps over the hole. (In 
the case of multiple counterstamps, the 
first F.7.° for instance, might simply 
be there to authenticate the coin, which 
was afterwards holed and necessitated 
further treatment.) 

The actual percentages of coins bear- 
ing the various counterstamps were found 
to be: — 





Bearing c/s F.7.° for: — 


1832 — 29% 
1833 — 14% 


1834 — 71% 


1833 —NIL 
1834 — 86% 





*Hosts of 1834 bearing the F.7.° 
counterstamp and of 1837 bearing the 
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Y /I. counterstamp are omitted as they 
are 100%. 
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Date of host 
1834 


1835 
1836 


Bearing c/s 

1834 — 28% 
1965. 2% 
1336 — 14% 


Of some interest in the first table above 
is the low percentage (10) of the 1833 
F.7.° counterstamp (B), although it 
should have been in use for the full year, 
and in both the tables the peculiar la- 
cunae — no host of 1832 with this same 
B counterstamp and no 1834 host with 
the 1837 Y II. counterstamp (IV). True, 
both B and IV are among the less com- 
mon counterstamps and maybe this, 
combined with some exiguity of ma- 
terial sampled, is responsible. Time with 
the sequential broadening of the working 
base should solve these minor prob- 
lems. 

To tidy up — I have now no doubt 
that 5-3-2 is the crown for 1837 and that 
the 5-2-2 is either an error on the part 
of the punchmaker and so a genuine va- 
riant, or it may be a forgery, perhaps con- 
temporary. Some color is lent to the 
second alternative by the fact it is gene- 
rally found on the less common hosts, 
producing an expensive union. Also 
the combination 5-3-2 is somewhat 
strange in that the number of pearls is 
the same in three consecutive compart- 
ments and the second, or inner rings had 
hitherto contained either 4 or 3 pearls. 
Certainly the central compartment had 
held from 1 to 3 pearls, but the permu- 
tations of 1, 2 and 3 in the center with 
3 and 4 in the inner sections had not 
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VR. tere— 


1835 — 40% 
1836 — 44% 
1837 — 86% 


1836 — 32% 
1837 — 44% 


1837 — Nil 


yet been exhausted — for Y.II., 5-4-2 and 
5-3-3, for example, were still available 
for 1838 and 1839 — before moving on 
to a 5-2 set of variables. Even before that 
it would have been possible to take a leaf 
out of Ferdinand’s book and use a (!) 
combination in the center with both 5-4 
and 5-3 in the outer and inner rings, if 
the need had arisen. But hypotheses 
aside, 53:2 is in the natural line Of 
progression, 5-2-2 is not. 

The second point requiring com- 
ment relates to the Durango 8 reales of 
1824 with an F.7.° counterstamp con- 
taining a unique crown, featured as 
Figure 10 of de Jesus’ article of 1962. 
The only comment I can make on this 
is almost as for the 5-2-2’s, to wit that, 
if not a forgery, either contemporary 
or of later date, then it must have been 
a “one-off job” as current slang would 
have it — a special product for a special 
occasion. 

So the case rests. Securely I hope; 
but I should welcome views, comments 
and experiences (with photo copies or 
rubbings of any counterstamped coins 
mentioned, if possible of other readers 
and collectors. 

In conclusion may I express my 
appreciation of the most valuable work 
done on this fascinating series of coins 
by Dr. P.J. de Jesus and add that it was 
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largely in consequence of the “passing 
mention” he made in his 1962 article 
“of these variations (in the pearls on the 
crown) which in themselves need a se- 
parate study” |? that I embarked on 


this investigation. | hope it is not un- 


district of Manila. 


9. Pragmatica de Medina del Campo 





pp. 269-284.) 
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worthy of the master, and of that remark- 
able group of Philippine medicos of 
which he was one — Dr, Angelita G. Le- 
garda, Dr. Quintin Fortich Oropilla and 
those two who, sadly, are no longer with 
us, Dr. Gilbert Perez and Dr. Jose Bantug. 


O 
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SILVEK DOLLARS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


By Chiang Hai Ding 


panish dollars came to Southeast 
Asia early in the 16th century 
through the Portuguese at Malacca and 
the Spanish at Manila. From the latter 
port they were also introduced into the 
South China ports of Canton, Ningpo and 
Amoy. They were quickly accepted and 
became the medium of exchange in the 
trade of East and Southeasi Asia. In 
1786 Captain Francis Light stimulated 
the wood-cutters of his newly-acquired 
settlement of Penang to greater efforts 
by loading a cannon with a bag of silver 
dollars and firing them into the virgin 
jungle,! and in 1819 Sir Stamford Raffles 
paid the Sultan and the Temenggong of 
Johore in Spanish dollars, five thousand 
and three thousand per annum respect- 
ively, for the lease of Singapore.” 
Spanish, and later Mexican, dollars 
were for three and a half centuries 
the most widely circulated coins in the 
world and constituted a truly interna- 
tional currency. They were the result of 
Spanish control over the silver resources 
of Mexico. In 1518 Cortes conquered 
Mexico while seven years later Pizaro 
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conquered Peru. In 1535 the first mint 
was established in Mexico which two 
years later produced the silver coins com- 
monly known as Spanish dollars. Mexico 
was tremendously rich in silver and it 
accounted for almost four-fifths of the 
world’s output of silver between the 
end of the fifteenth century and the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. The dis- 
covery of the rich silver mines of Poto- 
si in 1545 led to a great expansion in 
the production and export of silver dol- 
lars. When Mexico became independent 
in 1821 it continued this highly profit- 
able ‘“‘export-oriented” industry. These 
Mexican dollars were faithful reproduct- 
ion of the previous Spanish dollars, ex- 
cept that from 1824 the republican eagle 
replaced the heads of reigning Spanish 
monarchs on the coins. There were a total 
of eleven mints in Mexico, and between 
them they produced a phenomenal num- 
ber of coins — over 2,082 million coins 
during the “colonial” period from 1537 
to 1821, and further 1,466 million coins 
after independence down to 1903. Pro- 
duction only ceased in 1905 when Me- 
xico closed her mints to the free coinage 
of silver and shifted on to the gold 
standard. The wide trade relations and 
the extensive empire of Spain ensured 
their dispersal over a large area of the 
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globe. At the same time the coins them- 
selves were intrisincally good; they re- 
tained their uniform quality and silver 
content, which was crucial as money 
was then valued by “touch” and too 
many coins were prone to debasement. 
Throughout their long history they 
were reduced in fineness only twice 
(rom 930 to 916 ger mille in 1728 
aad then to 902 per mille in 1772) 
but there was no alteration in weight. 


I] 


The popularity of Spanish and Mexi- 
can dollars and the frequent excess of 
demand over their supply in Southeast 
Asia led to many imitations. 

The first was the Hongkong dollar 
struck in 1866 by the British govern- 
ment at the mint in that colony. The 
expansion of trade in the nineteenth 
century had led to a perennial short- 
age of currency, and British merchants 
and bankers in the Straits Settlements 
(of Singapore, Penang and Malacca) 
and Hongkong prevailed upon their 
government to strike a British coin. They 
argued that it would also serve to extend 
the sphere of British influence in the 
Far East besides providing traders with 
a “clean” dollar.* The Hongkong dollar 
was a close imitation of the Mexican 
dollar in weight and fineness but being 
new and unfamiliar it passed at a discount 
of one per cent, although after a few 
years, when familiarity had bred respect, 
it circulated at par with the Mexican. 
Discouraged by the high cost of produ- 
cing these coins and the lack of early 
acceptance, the British government aban- 
doned the project in 1868 after only 
two million coins had been struck. It 
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closed the mint and sold the equipment 
to the Japanese government. 

The intrepid Japanese were undatnted 
and they began to produce the Japanese 
trade dollar or yen from 1871. It was 
also closely modelled on the “Mex”. 
In 1875 an attempt was made to replace 
the Mex with the yen, which was in- 
creased in weight. However, it failed and 
in 1878 the yen reverted to its previous 
weight. The yen nevertheless became 
very popular in Japan, China and South- 
east Asia. Between 1871 and 1897, 
when production ceased, a total of 165 
million were struck, of which over 110 
million were exported. The yen was 
declared legal tender in the Straits 
Settiements in 1874 as was the Ame- 
rican trade dollar. 

The United States of America also 
was a leading exporter of silver dollars 
to Southeast Asia from 1873. The dis- 
covery of silver in Nevada in the 1860’s 
created the problem of its disposal and 
example of Mexico was followed. The 
American trade dollar was intended 
to be a rival of the Mex. It was delibe- 
rately made slightly heavier and more 
valuable than the Mexican, Hongkong 
and Japanese dollars in order to secure 
its acceptance, which it readily did in 
China, Hongkong, Indochina and the 
Straits Settlements. Within a period 
of six years the mint at California pro- 
duced a total of thirty-six million coins, 
but in 1877 production ceased due to 
circumstances within the United States. 
The coins themselves did not long survive 
the melting pot, for as their higher silver 
content was discovered they were melted 
down. Gresham’s Law as it operated 
among the Chinese literrally drove better 
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silver dollars out of existence! 

Pie French Were Waite cGiners for 
only in 1885 did they produce their 
Piastre de commerce, more commonly 
known as the Saigon dollar. A total of 
thirteen million were struck between 
1885 and 1895. The French coins were 
as heavy as the American trade dollars 
and, like them, ended in Chinese melt- 
ing-pots. The next series of fifty-five 
million coins produced between 1895 
and 1903 contained less pure silver than 
the Mex but more than the yen. They 
circulated in Southeast Asia although 
they were never recognized as legal 
tender in the Straits Settlements. 

In 1895 the British government 
decided once again to produce British 
trade dollars. As in 1866 one 1eason was 


the complaints of British merchants in 
the Straits Settlements and Hong- 
kong about the shortage of dollars. A 
second reason, however, was that the 
closing of the Indian mints to the free 
coinage of silver in 1893 had left them 
idle. British trade dollars were therefore 
struck at the mints in Calcutta and Bom- 
bay, over 150 million in eight years. 
These were declared legal tender in the 
British possessions of the Straits 
Settlements, Hongkong and Labuan but 
they circulated elsewhere in Southeast 
Asia too, proving to be the most serious 
rival to the Mexican dollars in this part 
of the world. 

Despite the many challenges the po- 
pularity of Mexican dollars was undimi- 
nished. In 1861 the Mexican dollar was 
established as the standard coin of Hong- 
kong and in 1890 it became that of the 
Straits Settlements, although the Hong- 
kong, American and Japanese dollars 
were also recognised as equivalent and 
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therefore unlimited legal tender.4 

But by the turn of the century the 
era of silver dollars in Southeast Asia 
came to an end. In 1902 and 1903 
Siam, the Philippines and the Straits 
Settlements abandoned the silver stand- 
ard for the gold exchange standard. As 
a result the circulation of silver dollars 
in Southeast Asia virtually ceased. 


Itt 


A major factor leading to the aban- 
donment of silver dollars in Southeast 
Asia was the rapid decline in the gold- 
value of silver. Up to 1870 the exchange 
value of silver in terms of gold was 
steady at about 15 to 1. Then it began 
to alter rapidly. In 1872 it was 16 to 1, 
in 1966, 22 to 1. andain 1389S i fil 
sharply to 30 to 1°. One reason for this 
fall was the sudden decrease in the use of 
silver money in Europe from 1873. Fol- 
lowing the Franco-Prussian War the vic- 
torious Germany exacted the huge in- 
demnity of L200 million from France 
with which it proceeded to establish a 
gold standard currency, which it accom- 
plished by 1873. This was achieved by 
buying gold with its silver credits. The 
sudden and substantial demand for gold 
and the corresponding surplus of silver 
in Europe caused the gold price of silver 
to tumble. There was a possibility that 
the mints of Europe, which were then 
open to the coinage of silver and gold 
(which were freely exchangeable at a 
fixed ratio) would be flooded by the 
more common and now cheaper metal 
and be denuded of gold. To prevent this 
the free coinage of silver was suspended 
and by 1880 silver could not be pre- 
sented for this purpose at any mint in 
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Europe, which abandoned bimetallism 
and moved towards gold monometallism. 
This in turn further depressed the gold 
price of silver.’ A second reason for the 
fall in the gold price of silver was that 
the world’s output of gold in the period 
1873-1896 was less than that in 1850- 
1873. The result was that the value of 
the metal in relatively short supply be- 
gan to rise while that of silver continued 
to fall.® 

Up to 1893 the gold price of silver 
fell steadily but was prevented from col- 
lapse by the demand for silver which 
was still obtained in the United States 
of America and India. The silver quest- 
ion was an important political issue in 
America for many years. The gold price 
of silver was maintained as a result of 
three pieces of legislation which created 
a state demand for the metal: the Coinage 
Act of 1873, the Bland-Allison Act of 
1878 and the Sherman Silver Purchase 
Act of 1890. The United States made a 
series of vain attempts to resuscitate 
the use of silver for monetary purposes 
at a series of International Monetary 
Conferences held in 1878, 1881 and 
1892, and in 1893 it repealed the Sher- 
man Silver Purchase Act. In the same year 
the Government of India closed its mints 
to the free coinage of silver. The sub- 
continent was a prodigious consumer of 
the metal and it was estimated that in 
1892 about one-fourth of the world’s 
output of silver between 1493 and 1892 
either circulated in India or was hoarded 
or held in the form of bullion and orna- 
ments.” With the failure of the 1892 
Conference and the repeal of the Sher- 
man Act the Government of India also 
abandoned the silver and took steps to 
move onto a gold standard currency. 
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The result was a sharp fall in the gold 
price of silver. It dropped from 39% per 
ounce in 1892 to 35 9/16d. in 1893. 


The silver dollar in the Straits Set- 
tlements tumbled from 2s. 11 5/8d. to 
2s. 3»39@d. 


Most of the countries of Southeast 
Asia* and South and East Asia used 
currencies which were based on silver. 
By 1893 most of the countries of Europe 
and America were on gold, and there 
was great anxiety that the commercial 
relations between the two regions would 
be adversely affected by the continued 
depreciation and fluctuation of silver. 

Currency reforms were undertaken by 
the countries of Southeast Asia in 1902 
and 1903. By and large they were based 
on those undertaken by the Government 
of India in 1893 and by that of Japan in 
1897 which had established the gold 
exchange standard in these countries. 
Very briefly, they called for the divorce 
of the nominal value of the new currency 
from the intrinsic value of silver. This 
was to be achieved by suspending the 
coinage or importation of the former 
silver coins which were valued according 
to their silver content and substituting 
new token silver coins. The plan was to 
raise the value of the new token coins 
above its intrinsic value by restricting 
its supply. The new currency would be 
then convertible into the currency of 
a gold standard country at a fixed rate 
of exchange to be maintained through 
telegraphic transfers. 

The perennial shortage of silver dol- 
lars in Southeast Asia made this plan 
relatively easy to adopt. Siam took its 
first step towards gold in November 
1902. Mexican and later British dollars 
had been freely exchangeable into ficals 
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at the fixed rate of 60 to 100, the 
Siamese mints issuing ticals in exchange 
for gold, silver and copper in bullion or 
specie form. This arrangement was sus- 
pended and ticals could henceforth only 
be obtained in Siam by depositing gold 
or sterling with the mint’s agents in 
London. The rate was initially too high 
and the government was forced to lower 
it, but eventually as the value of the tical 
was divorced from that of silver it rose 
and was pegged at thirteen ticals to the 
pound sterling in 1908, when the Gold 
Standard Law was passed.!! 

The Philippines converted to the gold- 
exchange standard in March 1903. The 
Philippines had been a colony of Spain, 
and Spanish and Mexican dollars circu- 
lated here and were exported to China, 
Japan and the English and French colo- 
nies as well as Siam. In 1861 gold coins 
of one, two and four pesos were struck 
at Manila and circulated alongside silver 
dollars, but falling silver prices drove 
them out of circulation after 1875. 
The American administration tried to 
introduce gold dollars into circulation 
but the situation was unsatisfactory in 
view of the unsteadiness of silver prices. 
In March 1903 a theoretical gold peso 
was declared as the new unit of value 
while a new silver peso of identical di- 
mensions with the Mex was struck and 
circulated. Later in that year the Gold 
Standard Act provided for the tele- 
graphic transfers between the now 
token Philippine silver pesos and Ameri- 
can gold dollars at a fixed rate of ex- 
change. The rise in the value of silver 
in 1906 threatened to drive the new 
coins into the melting pot but their 
speedy recoinage to a lower weight and 
fineness saved them from such a fate.!* 
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The Straits Settlements undertook 
the transfer to a gold exchange standard 
in October 1903. Until 1867 the three 
settlements of Singapore, Penang and 
Malacca formed part of British India 
and their official currency was the 
Indian rupee. But the coins most widely 
circulated were silver dollars. In 1867 
when they became a crown colony the 
coins in circulation—the silver dollars 
of Hongkong, Spain, Mexico, Peru and 
Bolivia—were recognized as legal ten- 
der}? Until 1903 no silver dollars speci- 
fic to the colony had ever been struck. 
Instead the colony extended recognition 
to the trade dollars of the United States 
and Japan and those struck by the Bri- 
tish government in India.'* The events 
of 1893 caused considerable anxiety 
to the mercantile community. The 
chairman of the Singapore Chamber of 
Commerce called on the government to 
inquire into the means of “securing 
greater fixity of exchange” 'S However 
local opinion was divided regarding the 
best course of action to take so that the 
government left the matter alone. In 
1897 there was strong agitation from 
the mercantile community for a gold 
standard.!’ This time the government 
declared that it would be wiser to await 
the résults of the currency reforms 
then being undertaken in India and 
Japan.!® In 1902-3 there were fears, 
some of which were soon confirmed, 
of further abandonment of silver cur- 
rency by the countries of Asia. In 1903 
a government appointed Currency Com- 
mittee recommended the establishment 
of the gold exchange standard. The plans 
called for the striking of Straits Settle- 
ments dollars, of the same weight and 
fineness as the British dollar, which were 
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io be substituted for the Mexican and 
British dollars, the latter to be demo- 
netised as soon as the supply of new 
dollars was sufficient. The exportation 
of the new dollars was to be prohibited 
as was the importation of the former 
and now demonetised dollars. As the 
demand for money exceeded the supply 
the market value of the new dollars 
would rise above its intrinsic value.!? In 
1903 the plan went into operation. For 
the first time in its history the Straits 
Settlements had silver dollars specific 
to it. They were declared legal tender 
in 1903 and they circulated in the Malay 
States, Sarawak, Labuan and British 
North Borneo from 1904. Unlike India, 
Siam and the Philippines, the Straits 
Settlements did not immediately declare 
the exchange rate of the new dollar in 
terms of gold. It was permitted to appre- 
ciate until 1906 when it was pegged at 
2s. 4d. (or $60 = £7) at which it has 
remained ever since. The British gold 
sovereign was declared legal tender al- 
though it never attained a wide circula- 
tion and the rate of exchange of the 
Straits dollar was maintained by the 
operation of telegraphic transfers bet- 
ween the colony and London. The cur- 
rency reforms were extended simul- 
taneously to the other British possessions 
in Southeast Asia.?° 

In Indochina the French also viewed 
with concern the continued depreciation 
of silver. Despite French attempts to 
introduce the franc, Spanish, Mexican 
and American dollars were the common 
currency because of Indochinese trade 
with China, Hongkong and Singapore, 
which used these silver dollars as the 
medium of exchange. Finally the French 
bowed to the facts and introduced their 
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own, the Saigon dollars. The French in 
Indochina, like the Americans in the 
Philippines and the British in the Straits 
Settlements, also set up a commission to 
recommend currency measures. which 
were similar to those of the other govern- 
ments.2! But unlike them, Indochina, 
up to World War I, had still not conver- 
ted to gold, and as such was the except- 
ion in Southeast Asia. It is possible, 
that, like-Hongkong, which stayed on the 
silver standard because of strong com- 
mercial links with China, Indochina 
found it to its interest to remain on 
silver. 


IV 


An important contributory factor to 
the abandonment of silver dollars in 
Southeast Asia was the increasing use 
of paper money, which was the result 
both of the shortage of silver currency 
as well as the convenience of paper 
money itself. The shortage of silver 
dollars was clearly seen in the popularity 
of the imitations of the Mexican dollar. 
Paper money also helped to assuage the 
shortage of silver dollars in Southeast 
Asia. 

In the Straits Settlements and Hong- 
kong paper money which was redeem- 
able in silver dollars was circulated by 
four commercial banks: the Oriental 
Bank (which failed in 1884), the Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China, and 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. In 
1881 their combined note circulation 
was $3.6 million; in 1891, with only 
three banks, it had risen to $5.9 mil- 
lion. In the latter year the note circu- 
lation of the Straits Settlements and 
Hongkong averaged $11.2 and $27.0 
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per head of population respectively. 
It was therefore already considerably 
greater than the coin circulation which 
averaged $5.3 and $1.8 respectively .7 
In 1899 the Straits Settlements enacted 
an ordinance enabling the government 
to “issue notes of 55, $10, 620, $50, 
$100 and multiples thereof.2> {It was 
only in 1905 that the government issued 
its first one dollar notes. The govern- 
ment notes, like commercial bank notes, 
were redeemable in silver dollars. So 
popular and acceptable were they that 
when the colony began to shift on to 
the gold exchange standard they were 
made legal tender to facilitate the transi- 
tion.24 

Elsewhere in Southeast Asia the 
story was largely similar. In the Philip- 
pines the Spanish-Filipino Bank could 
issue notes up to 4% million pesos but in 
1897, just prior to American occupation, 
it had only issued 1% million.2> The 


Americans, however popularised the use 
of paper money and by 1907 over 27 
million ead of paper money had been 
issued.2° In Siam a number of foreign 
banks issued paper money: the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
(from 1888), the Chartered Bank of In- 
dia, Australia and China (from 1894), and 
the Banque l’Indochine (from 1897). 
The note circulation was on the increase 
though it was limited to Bangkok. It 
increased very rapidly after 1903 a 


Silver dollars in Southeast Asia were 
thus driven out both by the decline of 
silver value in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century as well as by the 
increasing popularity of paper money. 
With their passing the era of a truly inter- 
national currency in Southeast Asia 
came to an end. The period of “national” 
currencies tied to the gold standard 
system of the metropolitan countries 
began, | 
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FOOTNOTES 


H.P. Clodd, Malaya’s First British Pioneer, The Life of Francis Light (London 
1948), p50. 

C.B. Buckley, An Anecdotal History of Old Times in Singapore, volume I (Singa- 
pore 1902), pp. 38-9. 

For further information on Mexican and other silver dollars mentioned in this 
paper see: R. Chalmers, A History of Currency in the British Colonies (London 
1893), Appendix A, ‘“‘The Spanish and Mexican Dollar”; and A. Piatt Andrew, 
‘The End of the Mexican Dollars” (Quarterly Journal of Economics, May 1904) 
reproduced in The Gold Standard in International Trade, Report on the Intro- 
duction of the Gold Exchange Standard into China, the Philippines Islands, and 
Other Silver-Using Countries (Washington Government Printing Office 1904) 
Appendix F'(2), See also Appendix to this paper. 

*Some Chinese in Hongkong and China were prone to ‘sweating’ silver 
coins (that is, extracting some metal from them) and to counteract this, mer- 
chants ‘‘chopped” (or stamped) all dollars that passed through their hands, which 
was similar to endorsement of a cheque. Such coins were naturally defaced and 
too many chops often spoilt the coins, leading to ‘‘spectacle dollars’ when the 
whole centre portion had been punched out! This problem was, however, vi- 
tually unknown in the Straits Settlements. 

Legislation concerning currency in Malaya can be found in the appendices of F. 
Pridmore, Coins and Coinages of the Straits Settlements and British Malaya. 
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1786-1951) (Singapore. Memoirs of the Raffles Museum No. 2 June 1955). 
The changes are discussed in J.O. Anthonisz, Currency Retorm in the Straits 
Settle ments (London n.d.,). 

See ‘inal Report of the Royal Commission appointed to enquire into the Re- 
cent Changes in the Relative Values of the Precious Metals, 1885. Reprinted 
with Introduction by Ralph Robey. (Colombia University Press 1936) p. 20; 
and Stability of International Exchange, Report on the Introduction of the 
Gold Standard into China and other Silver Using Countries. (Washington Go- 
vernment Printing Office 1903), p. 25. 

J.T. Walton Newbold, “‘The Beginnings of the World Crisis, 1873-96”, Economic 
History, January 1932, p. 427. 


R.G. Hawtrey, The Gold Standard in Theory and Practice (London 1947), p. 44. 
Hawtrey, p. 84. 
D.H. Leavens, Si/ver Money Cowles Monograph for Research in Economics, 
Monograph No. 41 (Indiana 1939) p. 71. 

*Except the Netherlands East Indies or Indonesia which in 1877 had followed 
Holland onto the gold standard. 
Expressed in the United States Reports on the Stability of International Exchange 
1903 and The Gold Exchange Standard in International Trade 1904. 
James C. Ingram, Economic Change in Thailand since 1850 (Institute of Pacific 
Relations California 1954) Chapter Seven; W.F. Spalding, Eastern Exchange, 
Currency and Finance, 4th Edition, (London 1924), pp. 233-8. 
E.W. Kemmerer, Modern Currency Reforms, A History and Discussion of Recent 
Currency Reforms in India, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands, Straits Settlements 
and Mexico, (New York 1916); and Charles A. Conant, A History of Modern 
Banks of Issue, 6th Edition (New York 1927). The change to the gold-exchange 
standard was recommended by Conant who had been one of the three members 
of the U.S. Commissions of 1903 and 1904, and its implementation was super- 
vised by Kemmerer. 
For this period of Straits Settlements currency history see L.A. Mills. British 
Malaya 1824-67. (Reprint) Journal of the Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, vol. XXXIII, Part 3, 1960, (No. 191) pp. 315-8. 
See Pridmore, Appendices XXII (order-in-Council 21 October 1890), XXIV 
(Order-in-Council 1895). 
Straits Settlements Legislative Council Proceedings 1893, Appendix 28, p. C256. 
Singapore Chamber of Commerce Annual Report, 1893, p. 6. 
Singapore Chamber of Commerce Annual Report 1897, pp. 23-106, Report by a 
sub-committee of the Chamber, dated 9 November 1897. 
Straits Settlements Legislative Council Proceedings 1907, Appendix 45, p. C467. 
Straits Settlements Currency Report (commonly known as theBarbour Report 
after the Chairman Sir David Barbour) Cd. 1556 May 1903, 14 pp. 
For a more detailed discussion of the change to a gold-exchange standard see my 
paper “Straits Settlements Currency Reforms 1867-1906”? presented at the 
International Conference on Asian History, University of Hongkong 1964, to be 
published. 
Stability of International Exchange 1903, Appendix H (2) “The Fall in the Price 
of Silver and the Monetary Question in Indochina”, pp. 379-391. 
Chalmers, p. 378. 
Straits Settlements Legislative Council Proceedings 1899, p. B20, Ordinance (1) 
of 1899. 
Straits Settlements Legislative Council Proceedings 1904, p. B16, Ordinance IV 
of 1904. 
Conant, pp. 585-7. 
Gold Standard in International Trade 1904, Appendix B, ‘The Philippine Is- 
lands” p. 297. 
Ingram, pp. 150-4. 
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SPELLING ERROR IN NEW 50-S COIN 


A wrong spelling appeared in the ini- 
tial mintage (37,172,000) of the new 50- 
sentimo coin dated 1983 which was re- 
leased in the later part of that year. But it 
was not after a month of circulation that 
the error was detected by an eagle-eyed 
official of the Bureau of Forest Develop- 
ment who immediately notified the CB 
governor of the misspelling of the scien- 
tific name of the Philippine Monkey- 
Eating Eagle featured on the reverse of 
the.coim. 

The eagle’s scientific name was spelled 


as PITHECOBHAGA JEFFERYI instead 
of PITHECOPHAGA JEFFERYI_ the cor- 


rect spelling. 

Further release of the erroneously- 
spelled coins was suspended by the CB 
and corrections were immediately made 
on the subsequent mintage. (Final min- 
tage of the corrected variety dated 1983 
is 32.6 million pieces.) However, in view 
of the substantial volume of the “error” 
coins, the CB resumed their circulation 
along with the corrected series. Thus, for 
the first time in Philippine numismatic 
history, an “error” coin was allowed to 
circulate with an ironically larger mintage 
than the corrected variety . 


SPECIFICATIONS OF THE NEW PHILIPPINE COINS 


Metallic 
Denomination Composition 


2-Piso 715% Cu; 25% Ni 


1-Piso 
50-Sentimo 
25-Sentimo 
10-Sentimo 
5-Sentimo 
1 -Sentimo 


75% Cu; 25% Ni 
715% Cu; 25% Ni 
65% Cu; 35% Zn 
99 2% Al; 0.8% Mg 
99.2% Al; 0.8% Meg 
99 2% Al; 0.8% Mg 
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Gross 
Weight 
(gms.) 


Shape/Edge 


Diameter 
(mm.) 
iw 31 Across 
Corners 
29.8 Across 
Flats 
29 00 
25200 
21.00 
19.00 
17.00 
15.50 


10-Sided or Deca- 
gonal/Plain 


Round/Reeded 
Round/Plain 
Round/Reeded 
Round/Plain 
Round/Plain 
Round/Plain 
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PHILIPPINE JEWELRY BOOK LAUNCHED 





Gov. Jose “Jobo” Fernandez, Jr. exchanges pleasantries with author Ramon 
Villegas (in dark shirt). Listening are Antonio M. del Mundo of the Money Museum, 
Celine Quinio of the Publications and Information Staff and Dep. Gov. Carlota 
Valenzuela, 


The third of the Kayamanan series, a 
cultural publication of the Central Bank, 
was recently launched in simple ceremonies 
at the CB Executive Lounge by Governor 
Jose “Jobo” Fernandez, Jr. 

Though originally intended to feature 
the pre-Spanish gold artifact collection of 
the CB Money Museum, the coffee-table 
book entitled Philippine Jewelry Tradition 
and written by noted jeweller Ramon N. 
Villegas, came out as a comprehensive 
treatise on the evolution of Philippine 
jewelry spanning four milleniums and 
which covers not only gold ornaments 
but also those in silver, glass and stone. 

In his foreword, Minister Jaime C. Laya, 
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under whose governorship the Kayamanan 
Series was initiated, states that ‘“‘the Cen- 
tral Bank has bridged the gap between 
modern and ancient ways, in its collection 
covering the whole history of Philippine 
jewelry and in its gold refinery, where 
the most modern equipment produces 
the raw material needed by those who 
keep alive the tradition of ancient Fili- 
pino craftsmanship.” 

The 200-page book contains a similar 
number of colored illustration of impor- 
tant native jewelry most of which are the 
pre-Spanish gold pieces from the Surigao 
diggings now in the collection of the CB 
Money Museum.. 
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OFFICERS OF NUMISMATIC ORGANIZATIONS 
1984 


PHILIPPINE NUMISMATIC AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, INC. (PNAS) 


PTGAIGCDT GT So ax 0 2 a otis nee Gad be eee Feliciano Belmonte, Jr. 
Vi C ROT oni Zoo han oe ROS eee Felipe Liao 

SRCINTAIT 55k eee W Rd ae ce 5 Deke ow ae Conrado F. Ciriaco 
WRORSGIOE SSG celia eta oe Saeed ober Antonio Catu 
TSOCUOED 6 a 4 0. 65 ok EA ee Xi Os Ke Felix Alvero 


Antonio Bantug 
Rogelio de Jesus 
Richard Lopez 
Albino Quiban 
Daniel Tantoco, Jr. 
Antonio Teh 


BANK NOTE SOCIETY OF THE PHILIPPINES, INC. (BNSP) 





PEPGReUt 5: che alu os ede we uke RU oe 4 cae ee Gabriel A. Formoso, Jr. 
ee ROMO ho on Ok a oe aes Be eh on Aldo P. Basso 
PREAN eee, hs denice die ee aes Mimi Cruz 
Le a. i ae oS ae, ee ee es a Jose L. Gutierrez 
ROD ig ran & ate ee PWS ED oe he Antonio Bondoc 

Guy N. Davis 


John M. Dalsfoist 
Rufino Fermin 
Carlos Martinez 
Louie Santos 
Robert C. Ti 





BAYANIHAN COLLECTORS’ CLUB, INC. (BCC) 
(Formerly Bayanihan Coin Club, Inc.) 


PEORHICNIT YS cook rs FoR ee ee oe a eas ae Rufino J. Fermin 


Wier eee, of 208i Peas 6 Pees Jorge de los Santos 
Ai: V Onin COMMON Sk ce eed & he BOS Alfredo C. Cantoria 
BOTs ek bs oe oe ce Filomena M. Cantoria 
RO GS 2 ae 8 oe SOE OW. Oe Oe Antonio So 
PRO /Bosiness Managers na 2 cess oe lee 8 Jose M. Escano 
POI ee 5B ib. ke RO ork a elas GS aes Honesto Llanes 
TOES sf ce Vic ee ote ee NS Pe bars Antonio Carinan 


Carlos Martinez 
Epifanio L. Paras 
Rogelio D. Quistol 
Jaime E. Racelis 
Raymundo Santos 
Martin Tan 
Robert Ti 
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